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Hitler’ s Own Military Experts Say Nazis Can’t 
Win Short War or Long; Have no Reserve Power 


WAR'S FURY 


By Bernard J. Adamkiewicz. 


Adolf Hitler, the mad man 
of Germany, has unleashed 
his promised maelstrom of 
destruction against Poland, 
and Europe once again is 
plunged into a devastating 
war. Great Britain and 
France, bound by honorable 
obligations to defend the in- 
dependence, the. liberty and 
territorial integrity of their 
neighbor, Poland, proclaimed 
they are at war after expira- 
tion of a British ultimatum 
to Germany to withdraw her 
troops from Poland, 

Europe and the world at 
large generally were perhaps 
not surprised that Germany 
ignored the ultimatum. The 
actions of Hitler, as Cham- 
berlain, the British Prime 
Minister had aptly said, 
“showed convincingly that 
he (Hitler) will never do 
otherwise than use force in 
the attainment of his will.” 
Those who followed the trend 
of .recent events will agree 
that Hitler’s speeches in the 
Reichstag or elsewhere have 
at all times been full of the 
glitter and bluster of Ger- 
man militarism “mailed 
fist” and “shining armor”. 
Poor old mailed fist! It’s 
knuckles already are bruised. 
Poor shining armor! The 
shine is being knocked out of- 
it, and this by the expedient 
of Polish anti-aircraft guns 
which, in the first day of 
fighting, have shot down six- 
teen of Germany’s finest 
bombing planes, thirty-four 
the next, and sixty-four on 
the third day of hostilities. 
There always was the same 
swagger and boastfulness 
running through the whole 
of Der Fuehrer’s speeches. 

Lunacy is always distress- 
ing, but sometimes it is most 
dangerous; and when it is 
manifested in the head of a 
State — such as is the piti- 
able situation in Nazi Ger- 
many — it is high time that 
it should be ruthlessly put 
away. One could not believe 
Hitler meant what he said in 
those speeches; it was sim- 
ply the martial straddle he 
had acquired. But there 
were men around him who 
meant every word of them. 
This was their religion. 
Treaties? They tangled the 
feet of Germany in her ad- 
vance. Cut them with the 
sword! Little nations? They 
hindered the adyance of Ger- 
many. Trample them in the 
mire under the German heel! 
And little Poland? She dared 
challenge the supremacy of 
Germany in Europe. It was 
unbelievable! It was mon- 
strone! Hurl your legions at 
ey ond massacre her! 
Ch stianity! Just so much 
sickly sentimentalism about, 


UNLEASHED 


sacrifice for others! That is 
no food for German digest- 
ion! Mighty Germany will 
have a new diet. She will 
force it upon the world. It 
will be made in Germany — 
a diet of blood and iron. 
What remains? Treaties have 
gone. The honor of nations 
has gone. Liberty has gone. 
What is left? Germany is 
left! “DEUTSCHLAND 
UEBER ALLES!” 


THAT IS WHAT POLAND, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 
FRANCE ARE FIGHTHING 
AGAINST — THAT CLAIM 
TO PREDOMINANCY 
OF A MATERIAL, HARD 
CIVILIZATION, WHICH, IF 
IT ONCE RULES AND 
SWAYS THE WORLD, 
WILL GRIND LIBERTY 
UNDER THE NAZI HEEL, 
AND DEMOCRACY WILL 
VANISH. AND UNLESS 
POLAND, GREAT BRI- 
TAIN AND FRANCE AT- 
TAIN THEIR GOAL, IT 
WILL INDEED BE A 
DARK DAY FOR ALL HU- 
MANITY. 


Britain, France and Po- 
land are not fighting the 
German ‘people. The German 
people are under the heel of 
the Hitler caste, and it will 
be a day of rejoicing for the 
German peasant, artisan and 
trader when this caste is 
broken. We all know its pre- 
tensions. They give them- 
selves the, air of demigods, 
They walk the pavements, 
and civilians are swept into 
the gutter; they have no 
right to stand jn the way of 
the great Nazi soldier. Men, 
women, children and nations 
— they all have to go: Lit- 
ler thinks all he has to say. 
is: “I am in a hurry.” That 
is the answer. he gave to 
Britain and France, One 
knows the type of motorist, 
the terror of the highways, 
with a high-powered car, 
who thinks the roads are 
made for him to knock down 
anybody who impedes the 
action of his car, if but by a 
single mile an hour. The Ger- 
man Nazi is the road-hog of 
Europe. Small nationalities 
in his way are hurled to the 
roadside, seeding and brok- 
en, women and children 
crushed under the wheels of 
his cruel car! And Poland, 
Great Britain and France are 
ordered out of his road. All 
one can say is: If the etern- 
al heroism of Poland, and the 
age-old spirit of Britain and 
France are still alive — and 
none dare deny that it is — 
that bully will be torn from 
his seat. Were he to win it 
would be the greatest cata- 
strophe that has befallen de- 
mocracy since the day of the 
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MILWAUKEEAN ASSERTS 
POLAND IS READY FOR 
EVERY EVENTUALITY 


“If Spirit Means Anything, Po- 
land Will Be Victoriou: 
Says Joseph Tuszewski 


“Whatever others may say, 
Poland has been, is today and al- 
ways shall be, a peace-loving na- 
tion. That spirit has at all times 
manifested itself thruout Poland 
in the past weeks, but at the 
same time there, too, was mani- 
fest a determination on the part 
of every Pole that Poland’s ter- 
vitorial integrity shall ever re- 
main inviolate, and that those 
nations who thought otherwise 
would have to reckon with Pol- 
ish might.” 

That, in substance, is the as- 
sertion of Joseph Tuszewski, 
aged 18, who on August 22 ar- 
rived in Milwaukee from Poland 
where he lived with his parents 
and family for the past seven 
years. 

“Whatever the near future 
will bring,” Mr. Tuszewski said 
“it will not find Pc’and unpre- 
pared. Polish people are deter- 
mined that no other nation shall 
take from he. any territory. that 
is rightfully hers. And in the 
event of war, if spirit means 
anything, Poland will be victori- 
ous,” he stated. 

Mr, Tuszewski’s parents, Stan- 
islaus and Michalina, a brother 
and two sisters, left Milwaukee 


for Poland in 1932, to settle mu, 


the village of Grazarowo, in Sier- 
pecki county. Their farm consist 
ed of approximately 48 acres of 
land and is stocked with many 
head of cattle. 

Mr. Tuszewski “will live with 
itis unde at 1752 North Weil st., 
this city. 
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SAYS U. $. HOUSEWIFE 
AIDS RESEARCH GAINS 


New York, N. Y. — The Amer- 
ican housewife indirectly influ- 
ences indr=-rial laboratory re- 


search and thereby aids in the 
making of many important dis- 
coveries, Dr. Colin G. Fink, 
Professor of Electro-Chemistry 
at Columbia University here, 
pointed out in a recent inter- 
view. 

“The influence of the Ameri- 
can housewife reaches into your 
laboratories,” declared Prof. Fink, 
himself a contributor to indus- 
trial progress in the field of elec- 
trical chemistry. 

He pointed to research now be- 
ing carried on to improve the 
appearance of food containers as 
an example. 

“The housewif’s desire for a 
bright, shiny surface inside the 
container must be met,” Prof. 
Fink said. 


HUNGARIAN WRITER FINDS GERMANY IS 
OUTCLASSED IN MEN, MONEY | 
ARMS AND FOOD ! 


London. “Once she enters 
war, Germany will be outclassed 
by her enemies — outclassed in 
men, money, arms, airplanes, 
food, raw materials and morale. 
If Germany goes to war she will 
go down to a terrible defeat.” 

That is the theme of a remark- 
able book called “Germany’s War 
Chances,” written by a. Hungar- 
jan university professor named 
Ivan Lajos. For several reasons 
this book has cavsed a stir. 

First, it was published in Hun- 
gary, which is supposed to be a 
German vassal state. Second, it 
sold like hoteakes. The Hungar- 
ians, sick of being under the 
German heel, read with delight 
th-t the bully of Europe could 
not stand a war. The Hungavians 
bought 30,000 copies in the first 
week. Third, and most important, 
every fact in the b: k was taken 
from German sou-:es — from 
speeches made by German tech- 
nicians and soldiers and from 
articles by 2aperts in German 
papers. 

Nazis Order Prosecution 

The book is banned in Hungary 
now, and the German govern- 
ment is having the author prose- 
euted, because Hungary actually 
is still under the German heel. 
But the Hungarians had two 
mentas to read it. Now it is pub- 
lished in England. It tells 2 story 
which is aisconcerting io those 
who vey we snoakin’t sail Ger- 


many’s buti, a stozv which 
should be corfortine to the 
frightened gamblers of the stock 
exe uss. 

Hitler end Coering ‘alk of a 
“lightning war,” which would: 


bring Britain to her knees in a 
few weeks, But the German mili 
tary experts say openly that the 
chances of a successful lightning 
war have disappeared — if they 
ever existed. 

“Germans talked of the light- 
ning war even in 1914,” says 
Prof. Lajos. “The generals pro- 
mised it would be all over in six 
weeks, before the autumn leaves 
fell — and, of course, even in 
those days they said France was 
‘degenerate’.” 


Cannot Stand Strain 

Today the German experts 
know that any war would be a 
long ghastly war of attrition and 
that Germany is in no condition 
to stand the strain. 

Germany has, perhaps, the 
most formidable armaments the 
world has ever seen. But Britain 


“We have just learned to coat 
steel with aluminum so that ar- 
ticles made of it, would be ac- 
ceptable to the housewife,” he 
added. The American housewife, 
in demanding improvements such 
as these, was in a very real 
sense a “dictator” for both sci- 
ence and industry, Prof. Fink 
declared. ` 


' 
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4 
and France are as rapidly over- 
taking her and Russia is superior 
in many ways. 

And in regard to resources for 
a long war, Germany is already 
living on a war economy, at the 
peak of production, while her po- 
tential enemies have infinite re- 
sources at their backs. The Ger- 
man experts say it themselves. 

“Our mistaken attitude to the 
question of a short war,” says 2 
military journal edited by the 
German war office, “has once ale 
ready caused our ruin, and for 
that reason we must not be led 
into further wishful thinking 
about a short war in this age of 
tanks and airplanes.” 5 

Worse Off For Long War 

For a long war, however, Ger- 
many is in even worse state. The 
German industrial machine has 
been running at full speed—and 
already is slackening down be- 
cause of shortage of material and 
the strain on the human person- 
nel. 

Last February a speech was 
given in private to a group of 
German business leaders by Dr. 
Frarz Brinkmann, vice-director 
of the Reichsbank, “The three 
pillars of national economy,” he 
said, “are labor, raw materials 
and capital... In our country all 
three are exhausted. Our raw 
materials are now inferior in 
quaiity. Our foreign exchange is 
evhausted. Our imports are dou- 
bis our exports.” 

Dr. Brinkmann paid for these 
outspoken remarks. He had a 
“nervous breakdown,” and was 
sent to a “nursing home.” 

Based On Reliable Sources 

The Hungarian’s book is not a 

work of imagination and wishful 


tiivking. He gets his material 
from the German source. “In the 
vital mi} of oil,” says a Ger- 


“Germany is in the 
of all the great 


man source, 
worst position 
powers.” z 

“Workers in the armaments 
industries,” say German sources, 
“are already working 12-hour 
shifts, and their products are no 
longer up to standard in quality. 
During the march into Austria 
one division lost 45 out of 400 
heavy tractors. Many of the new- 
est German submarines have had 
to be reconstructed.” 

“The Nazi regime expects and 
is actively preparing for serious 
internal trouble and workers’ re- 
volts in case of war,” say Ger- 
man sources. “The police are be- 
ing trained in the technique of 
capturing factories by assault,” 

Railways Cracking Up 

German industry has made 2 
terrific effort — and is already 
slowing down. Her railway sys- 
tem today is in great need of 
thorough repair. She urgently 
needs 4,000 new locomotives and 
100,000 new freight cars. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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IN A TRAP OF HIS OWN 


Not every would-be conqueror has giv- 
en his victims a diagram of his intentions 
as Adolf Hitler did when he wrote his 
“Mein Kampf”. The principal theme of the 
jor people and should have plenty of room 
book was that the Germans were a super- 
for expansion, which they could secure only 
by moving eastward and despoiling Russia, 
France was the eternal enemy and should be 
destroyed, but only so that Germany might 
be free to deal with her great Slav neighbor. 
The successive steps by which Germany 
might accomplish her purpose and the me- 
thods that should be used were clearly out- 
lined. Hitler expresed these views in black 
and white: 

“A clever conqueror will always, if 
possible, impose his demands on the con- 
quered by instalments. For a people that 
makes a voluntary surrender saps its own 
character; and with such a people you can 
ealculate that none of these oppressions 
in detail will supply quite enough reason 
for it to resort once more to arms. The 
more such extortions are suffered without 
resistance, the more unjustifiable it comes 
to seem to people to make any ultimate 
stand against pressure, which appears, 
each, to be new and isolated though in fact 
there is a perpetual recurrence of them.” 


Until Hitler made his demands upon Pol- 
and, this reasoning had been vindicated. Not 
understanding what was in his mind, and 
accepting his assurances, Britain and France 
permitted him to acquire Sudetenland. But 
they soon learned they were tricked. They 
are in no mood to be tricked again, as is 
evidenced in their declaration of war upon 
Germany, Their character in no wise has 
been sapped, as Hitler was sure it would be. 
Instead, he finds himself in a trap of his own 
making. 

_ How will he escape? 

Will it again be ignominious defeat, as 

in 1918? We are inclined to say “Yes!” 


THE HIGHEST CONSIDERATION 


The truly splendid steadiness and unity 
of the Polish people during recent tense 
weeks and the first anxious hours when A- 
dolf Hitler unleashed his fury against Pol- 
and, should be attributed to their conscious- 
nes of essential rightness of their cause. 

The Polish people have made up their 
mind. 

They understand now — as does the out- 
side world universally understand — that 
something of much greater significance is 
at stake than just the determination of one 
frontier, or even the freedom of the Polish 
people, however brave. The world has to 
choose between order and anarchy. For too 
long it has staggered from crisis to crisis 
under the constant threat of force. The 


Poles could not forever live at pistol point. 
Their love for peace is as great as ever. But 
they are no less determined that this time 
peace shall be based on a denial of force and 
on a respect for the rights of other nations. 

Perhaps Poland even would be willing 
to make some concessions to her eternal foe, 
but on a neighborly basis. 


The demands heretofore made by Ger- 
many were utterly unreasonable — of a 
“shut up and deliver” character, which no 
self- respecting nation could in any way con- 
sider. 

Iole i 


NOTHING FOR NOTHING 


“Nothing comes from doing nothing,” 
wrote Shakespeare. 


The Bard of Avon died some three cen- 
turies ago, but his advice seems more neces- 
sary today than ever before. For the first 
time, in our American history at least, a 
substantial group of citizens have come to 
believe that they are entitled to something 
for nothing. They feel that the world, as 
exemplified by their government, owes them 
a living. They are quite convinced that no 
responsibility devolves upon them to save, to 
work, to think, to plan. 


Well, it is time they learned otherwise. 
For the country has spent billions providing 
something for nothing, and about the only 
result is a tax and debt burden that is throt- 
tling our productiveness, and a new “class” 
holding out their hands for more money they 
did nothing to earn. We’ve squandered a 
great deal more than we can afford already, 
to learn that “Nothing comes from doing 1.0 
thing.” 

10: 


TAXES EXCEED EARNINGS 


In 1926, Government in the U. S. collect- 
ed 46 cents for each dollar earned by cor- 
porate enterprises. ...Latest figures showed 
the burden had risen to $1.11. 

+ + + 

The United States Post Office is always 
thinking up something new for the stamp 
collectors. The indefatigable thinker-uppers 
in that department can turn out new pic- 
ture ideas for stamps faster than the Bureau 
of Engravers can produce the finished pro- 
duct, The P, O. officials are about to re- 
lease 35 new stamps, honoring great Amer- 
ieans in the arts and sciences, 

+ + + 

More than 1,500 patented inventions are 
incorporated in the modern automobile. -.. 
An evidence of industry’s efforts to build 
a constantly better product. 


+ + + 
Talk about skin grafting. That’s not in 
it with the operation some people need— 
one which would give them more backbone 
in their upper lip. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The Best Teacher— 


—Is one who learns with his pupil. 

—Is one who maintains an eager enthusiasm. 

—Is one who has a greater interest in the 
student than in the subject. 

—lIs one who inspires rather than threatens. 

—Is one who can be patient with the slow 
learner. 

—Is one who does something for the least 


promising. 


Unending Wonders 


According to reports from the 
New York World’s Fair, at the 
rate at which inventions are be- 
ing produced, the average person 
is becoming accustomed to ex- 
pect anything. The inventors’ 
show at the “World of Tomor- 
row” in New York is so full of 
mechanical marvels that the ex- 
perience of an emotional thrill is 
fast becoming unusual. 

Thousands of patents are 
granted every year on this conti- 
nent. What do inventors think 
of? Most of them are eminently 
practical; their inventions aim to 
remove the inconveniences of 
everyday living. A would-be bene- 
factor of mankind is, for exam- 
ple, the chap who designed a 
gadget which will open the shell 
of a soft-boiled egg without get- 
ting egg on the fingers. This 
however, still leaves unsolved the 
problem of preventing egg-stains 
from getting on to the tie, vest 
or shirt. There is the gadget 
which directs tooth-powder on to 
the tooth-brush instead of into 
the wash-basin. For movie-goers 
there is the luminescent rug to 
save them from groping down 
theatre aisles in the dark. This 
should do a lot for temper-con- 
trol. There is the stream-lined 
baseball bat, designed to turn a 
short base hit into a home run. 
Psychologically thim may undo 
the beneficial effect of the lumi- 
nescent theatre rug. 

For the benefit of those who 
lixe to sit on the front or back- 
porch and meditate, there is a 
rocking-chair with an adjustable 
footrest to accomodate legs of 
any length. A boon to store-keep- 
ers is presented by a “dress in- 
dicator” which tells whether a 
dress that is being returned has 
been merely tried on or has been 
worn for any length of time. For 
the housewife who craves appro- 
val of her culinary art there are 
the “pressometer,” “shortometer” 
and “dynamometer’ by which 
she can, without waiting for her 
husband to come home, get as- 
surance as to the tenderness and 
juiciness of the steak and the 
flakiness of her pies and cakes. 

All over the country people in 
all walks of life “get ideas.” 
Among 909 patents granted by 
the U.S. patent bureau in one 
week there were these interset- 
ing examples: A man in New 
York city devised an air-condi- 
tioned shoe that “pumps” air in 
and out to cool the feet. A man 
in Los Angeles designed a horse- 
shoe magnet clip that will hold 
the hairpins while the lady does 
up her hair. From Kansas comes 
the idea for an “automatic collar 
attaching necktie.” From Pitts- 
field, Mass, a “toe stocking” 
that covers only the toes of the 
wearer and absorbs perspiration. 
From North Bay, Ontario, a fire- 
sprinkling system controlled by 
the “electric eye” which responds 
to smoke rather than to the heat 
of the fire. For golfers a man in 
Chicago has invented a motor- 
operated “tee-er,” to set golf 
balls on a tee. Against the haz- 
ards of the bathtub there is a 
[sponge rubber cusion to mount 
over the curved rim. And these 
are only a few examples chosen 
at random. 

But the chief invention is yet 
to come: the social system which 


will remove mass poverty and 
make it possible for all people to 


enjoy security, to be able to buy 
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the goods and services and cul- 
ture that are now available. 
ZRS 


Clark Must Haye Lost His 
“oomph” 

Turkish girls, visiting London, 
called Clark Gable “silly.” If 
that is so, we wonder what their 
impression is of the Marx bro- 
thers? 

= 


Hey, Adolf, Take note! 
President ad- 
vanced the date of Thanksgiving 
Day, even though the change in- 
terferes with football schedules. 


That man’s afraid of nothing. 
D, 


Roosevelt has 


Boo! 


Hereafter Nazi audiences must 
express their approval or disap- 
proval of anything in a uniform 
manner. It would never do for 
one member of the audience to 


pelt an actress with tomatoes 

while another was using eggs. 
= 

Modern Times 


In Connecticut a parrot has 
died at the age of 108, It could 
remember when debutante par- 
rots never said anything stronger 
than “Mercy!” 

St 


Those Husbands! 


A Chicago woman complained 
that her husband treated the dog 
better than he treated her, and 
that the dog treated her better 
than did her husband. It was in 
fact a sign of favor to find her- 
self in the doghouse. 
== 


Art Surprises Nature 


An improved variety of turkey 
furnishes a much greater amount 
of white meat. And how many 
wishbones? 
—.— 
Psinkopathic 
When a Denver dishwasher 
lost his job, he began to walk 
backwards in a sort of back- 
walking strike. It’s when friend 
husband is offered a job of dish- 
washing for mamma that he 
usually starts wilki- backwards, 
nage 


Busy Bees Back 


Bees in Michigan are classed 
as animals, and the farmer must 
pay taxes on them with his other 
livestock... How doth the little 
busy bee improve the fiscal axis; 
he sucks the nectar from the 
flower and turns it into taxes, 

pra 


Random Observations 


There'- one thing to be said 
for Hitler: he puts himself in 
the other's place. And what's 
more, he st- ‘here... Moscow 
exhibits three cows with false 
teeth, which they probably use 
to chew a rubber cud... Musso- 
lini has decided to speak less fre- 
quently in public. For most Ital- 
ians, this means: “Hooray, 
there'll be now less hooray!”... 
Eleven cats and six dogs were 
found in a two-roomed Canadian 
house. What would be the pup- 
puss of having so many-... The 
Japs apparently think the Brit- 
ish are nothing else but an orien- 
tal rug. Maybe, but one can sur- 
mise it'll be a new kind of rug 
that will not permit to be trod 


upon... 
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HITLER'S OWN EXPERTS 
SAY NAZI CAN'T WIN WAR 


(Continued from page 1) 


I myself have 
journals that malnutri- 
tion was on the increase because 
of shortage of food; and heavy 
hours of labor for both men and 
women are not only damaging 
production, but actually causing 
breakdowns in the health of the 
workers. 

Against western Europe, Ger- 
many wouldn't be much better 
off. The British air force is now 
better than Germany's in quality 
and rapidly overtaking it in 
quantity. For almost the first 
time in history Britain has pre- 
pared for a war before it came. 
If Hitler ever had a chance of 
winning a war, he has lost it 
now. The population of Greater 
Germany is twice that of France 
yet France still has more expert- 
ly trained soldiers. And the Mag- 
inot line is far stronger than its 
opposite number across the 
Rhine, 


seen German 
saying 


Italy Seen as Liability 


Prof. Lajos says that Germa- 
ny’s difficulties in war will be 
increased if she has Italy for an 
ally. Germany would have to de- 
vote immense resources in arma- 
ments and manpower to aiding 
her weaker ally. And millions of 
Italians bitterly hate the idea of 
going to war against France. 


General Gamelin, chief of the 
French general staff, was asked 
the other day if he was worried 
by the thought that Italy might 
fight on the German side. “No,” 
he replied. “I am worried that 
she may NOT fight on the Ger- 
man side. If Italy fights for Ger- 
many, I will have to send five 
ions to beat her. If 
she remains neutral, I will have 
to send 10 divisions to watch her. 
Tf she fights for us, I will have 
to send 15 divisions to help her!” 


Can Germany win a European 
war? To this question Prof. La- 
jos gives a decisive “no.” The 
known facts bear him. out but 
the democracies still need to be 
watchful and keep their’ gloves 


up. 
——_¢0____. 
THE UMBRELLA WAS HIS 
A college professor had checked 
out of a hotel and, when a few 
blocks away, realized that he had 


left his umbrella. Returning tc 
the hotel he learned that a newly- 


wedded couple had taken the 
room, 
As he approached their doos, 


he heard a kiss from within, and 


the groom sa; 
“Whose ‘ittle mouth is that?” 
“Yours,” she cooed. 


“And whose ‘ittle neck?” 
asked, kissing again. 


he 


“Yours, of course, sugarplum,” 
she replied. 

“And whose ’ittle hands?” kiss- 
ing them, 

“Yours, all yours,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Listen here, you folks!” the 
professor demanded through the 


door, “when you come to an um- 
brella, it’s mine.” 


i 


“Fifth Avenue Girl” Confab 


Profound is this discussion about a comic treatment for a scene 


in the sidewalk Cinderella romance of RKO Radio’s 


“Fifth 


Avenue Girl.” Producer-Director Gregory La Cava explains to 

starring Ginger Rogers and portly -Walter Connolly the tech- 

nique to be employed by a poor working girl in loosening the 
collar of a rhumba-exhausted millionaire. 


WAR'S FURY 
UNLEASHED 


(Continued from page 1) 


Holy Alliance and its ascen- 
dancy. 3 

It may not be amiss to 
tell here a simple parable as 
to what, in the humble opin- 
ion of this writer, the pres- 
ent war will do for civilized 
nations generally, There is a 
valley in Northern Califor- 
nia, between mountains and 
the sea. It is a beautiful val- 
ley, snug, comfortable, shel- 
tered by the mountains from 
all biting blasts. But it is 
very enervating, and the lads 
of the town, even grownups, 
were in the habit of climbing 
the hills above the village 
to have a glimpse of the ser- 
rated mountain tops in the 
distance, and to be stimulat- 
ed and freshened by the 
breezes which came from the 
hilltops, and by the great 
spectacle of their grandeur. 
The world generally has been 
living in a sheltered valley 
for generations, It has been 
made too comfortable and 


too indulgent, many, per- 
haps, too selfish, and the, 
stern hand of fate has 


scourged the peoples to an 
elevation where they can see 
everlasting things that really 
matter for a nation — the 
great peaks we had forgot- 
ten, of Honor, Duty, Patriot- 
ism, and, clad in glittering 
white, the great pinnacle of 
sacrifice pointing like a nee- 
dled nimbus to Heaven. We 
shall again descend into val- 
leys; but as long as the men 
and women of this genera- 
tion last, they will carry in 
their hearts the image of 
those great mountain peaks 
whose foundations are not 
shaken, though Europe rock 
and sway in the convulsions 
of a great war. 


oto 
U. S. COUNTS BIG GAME 
ANIMALS; UP 1,000,000 


Washington, -D. C.—There are 
nearly 6,000,000 big game an- 
imals in the United States. 

Though no lions, tigers, wild 
elephants or boa constrictors in- 
fest the nation’s forests, deer, 
wild boar, bear, caribou, elk, 
moose and buffalo are numerous. 
Seeretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes reported today on the 
basis of the second nationwide 


—— 


NAZIS REJECT WORKS 
OF MODERN ART; U. $. 
MUSEUM BENEFITS 


Art Repository Enriched by 
Acquisition of Notable 
Paintings. 

The Museum of Modern Art in 
New York has been greatly en- 
tiched by the recent purchase of 
five works of modern art which 
the Nazi government has exclud- 
ed from German museums. These 
exiled works have new joined 
the glorious company of paint- 
ings by Van Gogh, Gauguin and 
cther masters of modern art 
which have been banished from 
Germany to the enrichment of 

collections in other countries. 

“All these paintings are the 
work of men who are generally 
considered in other countries to 
be among the best of living art- 
ists,” said Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
director of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. “Opposition to modern 
art became an act of German 
| political faith immediately after 
the Nazi revolution of 1933 when 
the suppression of modern art 
and the persecution of modern 
artists began.” 

In contrast to the dictatorial 
attitude of the Nazis toward art, 
Mr. Barr quoted the following 
excerpts from President Roose- 
velt’s speech delivered as part of 
the opening celebration of the 
Museum's new building. “The 
arts cannot thrive except where 
men are free to be themselves 
and to be in charge of the disci- 
pline of their own energies and 
jardors. The conditions for democ- 
racy and for art are one and the 
same. What we call liberty in 
polities results in freedom in the 
arts. 

The new acquisitions are: An- 
dre Derain, “Valley of the Lot 
at Vers,” an oil 1912; 
Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, “Street 
Scene,” oil on canvas, 1913; Paul 
Klee, “Around the Fish,” oil on 
canvas, 1926; Wilhelm Lehm- 
truck, “Kneeling Woman,” arti- 
ficial stone, 1911; Henri-Matisse, 
“The Blue Window,” oil on can- 
vas, 1912. 


canvas, 


inventory just con- 


big game 
cluded. 
Greater by 1,000,000 than last 
year’s count, it was stated, the 
increase may iñdicate improved 
counting and estimating methods, 
rather than change in animal 


populations, Ickes si 


“MATRIMONIAL WATERS 


eighty people 


Approximately 
crowded the Polish Veteran's 
Home at 1629 S. 10th Street on 
August 29 to make merry at a 


wedding shower for Harriet 


Iezkowska, 23, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Iezkowski of 
317 W. Lincoln ave. Miss Iez- 
kowski, who for nearly four 
years has been touring the states 
as a featured attraction with 
Paul Gray’s stage troupe, will on 
September 16 become the bride 
of Frank Tokodi, 24, Dayton, 
Ohio businessman. Mr. Tokodi is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Steve 
Tokodi, also of Dayton. The wed- 
ding ceremonies will be perform- 
ed by the Rev. B. Oberlander at 
St. Steven's Catholic church in 
Dayton. 

One of the attractions of the 
wedding shower was a mock 
wedding ceremony in which the 
following participated: S. Iez- 
kowski, priest; A. Iezkowska and 
M, Czerwinska, the young couple; 
R. Ksobiech and C. Dmoch, and 
S. Skowronska and R. Golem- 
biewski, attendants. The Iczkow- 
ski Brothers, Marcel, Irvin, and 
Raymund, and john Balcerak fur- 
nished the music. 

Among those present were: 
Mr. and Mrs. K. Falkowski, L. 
Orlowski, N. Tarr, R. Golem- 
biewski, L. Dmoch, M. lezkowski, 
J. Rogalski, and S. Iezkowski; 
Mmes: J. Golembiewska, T. Go- 
lembiewska, M. Modjeska, A. 
Lewandowska, J. Adamczyk, A. 
Miller, B. Pierzchala, J. Zyzniew- 
ska, F. Lewandowska, E. Jurkie- 
wiez, J. Gaffke, J. Pietrzak, S. 
Olejniczak, J. Cegielska, J. Grze- 
siak, A. Iracki, S. Skowronska, 
E. Daniels, W. Baranowski, J. 
Cieslik, J. Gralewicz, W, Lewan- 
dowska, J. Grabarczyk, S. Wa- 
wrzyniak, W. Feldman, B. Wis- 
niewska, E. Koch, M. Kloc, M. 
Czerwinski, T. Kloc, L. Lange, 
W. Niska, J. Nowak, Polacarz, S. 
Dzieniszewska, W. Schweitzer, 
M. Golembiewska, Pluta, M. Za- 
remba, and Nieznanska; Mlles: 
R. Ksobiech, S. Trybus, R. Ro- 
galska, J. Niska, G. Pichalska, 
H. Trybus, C. Feldman, J. Feld- 
man, E. Nowak, I. Miller, and H. 
Tezkowska, Messrs: F. Kempski, 
E. Iezkowsk, C. Dmoch, R. Iez- 


kowski, J. Balcerak, F. Toko 
and M. Turek. 
ares . 

Friends of Lorraine Turek, 
West Allis, gathered on August 
29 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Koes, at 2125 South 88 Street 
at a surprise wedding shower for 
Miss Turek who is to become the 
bride of Mr. Ted Baranowski, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ro- 
galski, West Allis, Miss Turek 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Turek, Kilkenny, Minn. The 
wedding is to take place on Sat- 
urday, October 7, at St, Mat- 
thias’ Catholic church in West 
Allis. 

= 

Saturday, September 2 marked 
Miss Celia Cieslak’s and Mr. 
Tony Bartel’s dip into matrimo- 
nial waters. The wedding cere- 
mony was performed at SS. Cy- 
ril’s and Metthodius’ Catholic 
church at W. Hayes and W. 
Windlake Aves. The wedding 
breakfast and reception were 
held at the Cleveland ballroom. 
Mrs. Bartel is the daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs, Karol Cieslak, Mil- 
waukee, Mr. Bartel is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs, Bartel of Chicago, 
The newlyweds will reside im 
Chicago. 


+0 
FORGET IT, IRA 


You know our village constable? 
"Tis Ira Webb I mean, 

I spent the evenin’ at his home 
Last year on Halloween. 


That was busy evenin’ sure,” i 
Folks came from everywhere 
T' ask their village constable 
T’ comen have a care.” 
"Cause boys had tipped the garb- 
bage cans 
And taken off the gates 
And driven wagons to the creek 
And put the cats in crates. 
But though villagers complained 
Old Ira sagely said, 
“Now don't be mean, 
een — 
Forget it — go to bed.” 
Smith came in'a 


tis hallow- 


“Down every village lane 
The boys are chasing Ira’s cow"— 
I thought he’d bust a vein. 
“Cause Ira thought that other 
folks 
Should smile 'n not be mean,’ 
But when the boys played tricks 
on him — 
What mattered Halloween? 


ACTIV-FLO 
BOILER. BURNER UNIT 


FOR STEAM «HOT 
WATER * VAPOR 
HEATING/ 


@ For those who prefer steam, vapor or hot water 
heating the Heil line includes a coordinated, Boiler- 
Burner unit consisting of an all-welded, efficient steel 
boiler and an automatically controlled Heil oil burner 
-- „This dependable Heil unit provides even-tempered, 
winter heating comfort and a"year-around’’ 

supply of domestic hot water...You can buy 

this complete unit for Jess than the cost 

of oil burner alone, just a few years ago... f 
Complete details are yours for the asking! | 


PHONE MITCHELL 8000 3 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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THE AMERICAN COURIER 


COURIER nome 


Sport Potpourri | 
By BILL BRUNON 
FOOTBALL ALL-STAR ORBIT 


The 9 to 0 drubbing the New 
York Giants, last year’s profes- 
sional football champs, handed 
out to the College All-Stars last 
Wednesday night didn't prove a 
thing. It is true that the profes- 
sionals completely outplayed the 
All-Stars in all stages of the 
game even to the point of giving 
them a fundamental lesson in 
football as to scoring points via 
the foot, but still, the result did 
not prove that the professionals 
were superior to the college 
players. 

Promoters of the affair insist 
that a battle of this type is the 
criterion for determining whether 
the college boys can handle the 
professionals. Last Wednesday's 
battle discounted this theory 
quite definitely. 


CRITICS APOLOGIZE 


Football critics, without depre- 
ciating the credit rightly deserved 
by the professionals, apologized 
for the mediocre showing of the 
All-Stars advancing many rea- 
sons for their dismal failure. The 
principal argument mitigating 
their faults was that the team 
was composed of a galaxy of 
stars gathered from various col- 
leges and universities throughout 
the United States. The critics 
contended that the short three 
week training period was hardly 
sufficient to provide the team 
with the finesse of a well trained, 
cooperating unit as is represent- 
ed by a well knit college or pro- 
fessional team. There is very 
little question that this is so, but 
if it is so, why continue to con- 
sider this game a proving ground 
to determine amature supremacy 
over professional or vice versa. 

This year’s All star roster in- 
cluded a galaxy of some of the 
most proficient players to hit a 
tackling dummy in the previous 
season. Tha coaching staff was 
made up of the most efficient 
coaches of the day. Yet all these 
factors didn't prove enough to 
vanquish that smashing pigskin 
unit, the New York Giants. 

All in all, the conclusion to be 
drawn from the results of this 
year's classic is that it has turned 
into a sort of sideshow in which 
the stars and luminaries of the 
previous year on the college grid- 
irons parade before the gathered 
fans, as a sort of anti-climax to 
their finished careers or in some 
eases as a preview of their fu- 
ture in professional football. 


STARS DISAPPOINT 


Soldiers Field was filled to 
capacity last Wednesday night to 
see what was publicised as the 
football classic of the day. The 
fans received some part of what 
they expect as the Giants did not 
disappoint, but, expecting to see 
some brilliant palying by the All 
Stars, they were disappointed. 

So instead of continuing such 
a farce yearly why not try some- 
thing different. During’ the foot- 
ball season have a group of ex- 

` perts determine what team is the 

outstanding team of all the col- 
lege teams and at the beginning 
of the following season pit that 
team against the professional 
champs. True, all teams aren't 
composed of graduating seniors, 
but the gaps could be filled by 
players chosen on the All-Ameri- 
can teams or some other way, 
training them for a longer period 
of time. 

This may be nothing but aslap 


The Second “Gateway” Finalists || Short Story 
PRE-MARITAL BINGE 


Here are the two finalists in 


the second series of Jesse L. 


Lasky’s broadcasts for the “Gateway to Hollywood” talent quest. 
Tall and shapely, Virginia Vale of Texas, born Dorothy Howe, 
has expressive brown eyes and silken blonde hair. She will make 
her RKO film debut playing the feminine lead in “Three Sons,” 
supporting Edward Ellis and other featured players . . . Like- 
wise cast in “Three Sons” is Robert Stanton, whose real name 
is Kirby Grant, well over six feet high, who was born in Butte, 
Mont. He was graduated with an A.B. degree from the University 


of Washington. vho 


-native in football, track and boxing. 


TIS NOT A COGK-EYED 
WORLD YET, BUT FUNNY 
THINGS DO HAPPEN IN IT 


New York. — A portland, Ore.. 
advice-to-the-love-lorn editor sued 
for alienation of her husband's 
affections... a Los Gatos, Calif. 
woman killed two deer with one 
shot... A New York society girl 
made her debut at a barbecue in 
Wyoming. 

An 84year-old Pittsburgh wi- 
dow, married 45 years, asked 
court permission to resume her 
maiden name... a congressional 
committee was informed that a 
California woman had tried to 
buy the Ku Klux Klan for $75,- 
000. 

A Raleigh, N. C, man and his 
wife were convicted of driving 
the same time while drunk... a 
Hamburg, N. C., motorist pulled 
into a garage to get a rattle- 


snake disentangled from his 
springs. 3 
The New Jersey coastguard 


was called to subdue a lion... a 
Fergus Falls, Minn., fisherman 
caught a pair of elk antlers.. 
things got so dull in Pequannock, 
J, that they closed up the 
jail. 

Prisoners in the Logan, W. Va., 
jail complained to town authori- 
ties because the town clock had 
been stopped. 

A staple, a piece of glass, two 
shingle nails and nine pieces of 
fence wire were found inside a 
Byrant, Ind., cow, and 59 pieces 
of metal were found in the craw 
of a Holdrege, Neb., rooster... 
Tall people in Kansas City or- 
ganized to get size 16 shoes in 
every store and seven-foot beds 
in every hotel. 


happy suggestion but it might 
work out much better than the 
present setup. There is very lit- 
tle question, we think, that the 
idea wouldn’t even be considered 
at all but it is advanced for the 
sake of reader consideration. Pit 
a Notre Dame team or Pittsburgh 
team against a team e the 
Giants or the Packers and you'll 
have a game that is a game, 


WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP 


There is a fight now going on 

Between New Germany and 
London 

About the champions belt of 
gold... 

To have and own, to keep and 
hold. 


It is a natural! “May God 

Against Britannia turn his rod 

And punish England.” Thus with 
tears 

Berlin has prayed for many 
years. 


The fight will to the finish go, 

Until decided by K. 0. 

It can’t be won just by per- 
centage, 

On points of up and down 
advantage. 


The winner will get all the spoils 

By pounds and ounces—all the 
oils, 

The fruits and meats and 
minerals, 

The precious stones and chem- 
icals. 


The looser wont be champ, but 
chap, 

A nobody and silly sap — 

Tabooed and booed in gutturals 

By all good sports, who are but 
neutrals. 


Lets hope the better man will 
win, 

Lets pray that we refrain from 
sin — 

From war and fights 
derous strife, 

And lead a wholly peaceful life. 


and mur- 


Let’s keep the peace at any 
prize. 

Let's not in demonstration rise 

With cheers or jeers for either 
side 

Until the winner wins the fight. 


Secure and safely under cover 
We here can wait till all is over, 
For we are peaceful gentleman, 
Who see the show and say— 
AMEN. 
IG. 


Dr. Jos. Rezmarynowski 
Dentist 


-416 W. MITCHELL STREET 
Tel. Mitchell 4232 


Thursday, September 7, 1939 


“But, Jean, are you sure you'refrom a side road and apparently 


doing the right thing, by going 
out to this dance alone when 
you're going to be married in two 
weeks,” remonstrated Jean’s well 
meaning girl friend, Joan, with 
whom Jean was planning to at- 
tend a social function at one of 
the dance emporia of the city. 

“Maybe it isn’t right but I 
think it's my privilege to go on 
a final pre-marital binge, before 
I take the matrimonial plunge. 
Joe will have no way of finding 
out as he told me he is going out 
of the city on business, so, I 
think, I can go out on a “tear” 
without being discovered,” Jean 
defended herself. 

After more bickering Jean con- 
vinced her girl friend that it 
would be all right. Jean then bor- 
rowed her brother's car and the 


{two girls drove to the dance. 


During the course of the even- 
ing, both girls were enjoying 
themselves immensely. Two gen- 
tlemen,, unattached themselves 
made it their business to show 
the girls a good time. Between 
dances the girls in the company 
of their escorts quenched their 
thirst at the cocktail bar and 
were having a hilarious time with 
the liquid refreshments flowing 
freely. 

As the night wore on into the 
early morning, the dance hall 
lights were darkened and the pro- 
prietor, being governed by city 
ordinances, was forced to ask the 
patrons to leave. 

But Jean, her determination to 
have a good time strengthened 
by the exhilarating effect of the 
drinks consumed during the even- 
ing, insisted upon going “some 
place, where they don’t pull in 
the sidewalks when the curfew 
rings.” 

The obliging escorts condescend- 
ed to Jean's request and drove 
out in their own car to a night 
spot in the country where there 
were no specified closing hours. 
There, drink followed drink until 
the entire party of four was feel- 
ing “high.” With streaks of dawn 
already showing in the east, the 
party broke up with the girls in 
ro condition to drive and the men 
in a state of imebriation as the 
girls. One of the boys, however, 
got in behind the wheel, and 
headed in the direction of home. 

The grayness of dawn coupled 
with the haziness in his head be- 
fogged the driver's vision almost 
completely, as the careening or 
the car indicated. The other oceu- 
pants of the car, however were 
oblivious to their imminent dan- 
ger, their brains benumbed by 
the effect of the evening esca- 
pade. 

Traveling along a twisting 
highway, the merrymakers’ driv- 
er sped along recklessly, disre- 
garding signs of warning. £s the 
madly driven car neared town, 
the driver failed to notice another 
speeding vehicle approaching 


the other driver was just as un- 
mindful of the danger on the 
main road, 

At the intersection of the two 
roads, the flashing headlights 
rudely awakened the two drivers 
to their danger. Suddenly applied 
brakes, the screeching of tires on 
payement, and a sickening crash 
rented the early morning as the 
cars swerved to avoid each other 
side swiping each other hurtling 
one car into a ditch and the girls’ 
car into a tree. 

Passing cars stopped and rushed 
the victims to a hospital. By 
some curious stroke of good for- 
tune, no one had sustained any 
serious injuries. 

The experience shocked the 
girls to their senses. Lying in 
adjoining beds in the emergency” 
ward of the hospital, Jean upon 
recovering consciousness was 
troubled by her predicament, 
Joan was sympatetic but had no- 
solution to offer. + 

“Oh, Jean, What are you going 
to do? Joe is sure to find out 
now. Our names will be in the 
papers,” cried Joan. 

After thinking for awhile Jean 
spoke up. ù 

“I know what we'll do, Joan, 
we'll use fake names. It might 
get us into more trouble but ‘t 
least Joe won't find out for a 
while. After we're married, I 
think I will be able to explain 
the whole thing to Joe and he 
will understand. I can’t let him 
find out. 

Just then into the ward walked 
the two escorts of the night be- 
fore. 

“Hello girls,” greeted the 
younger of the two. “Luckily we 
escaped with a few serstches as 
did the occupants of the other 
car, There were two men and two 
girls. But you girls look rather 
worried, forget it. If you want 
to see somebody who is worried 
you should see the poor guy who 
drove the other car. Is he ina 
jam. It seems he’s engaged and 
is scheduled to be married in two 
weeks. He told his fiancee that 
he was going out of town, but im 
reality he wanted to go out ona 
last “fling” before the wedding. 
He's willing to settle for anye 
thing as long as we keep his 
name out of the paper so that 
she won't find out. We did find 


out that his name is Joe but 
that’s all we could get out of 
him.” 

Joan looked over at Jean with 
a knowing glance, 
bac? 
“Boys’ 


Jean looked 
sighed with relief and said, 
if you only knew.” 


Dr. F. A. Lukaszewiez 


Dentist 
1420 W. LINCOLN AVENUE 
Tel. Mitchell 2082 


Albert Bruskiewitz 


FUNER 


2101 W. Mitchell St. 


L HOME 
Tel. Mitchell 1013 
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Ten Minutes in Hollywood 


WITH DAVE KEENE 


While your day may start with} 
the raucous tones of an alarm 
clock and a star's day may start 
with a gentle awakening by a 
servant, from then on a movie 
star must obey the dictates of a 
whistle. A studio isn’t exactly 
like “a factory, but, even there, 
the whistle is the law. Š 

Out on the stages, time is the 
most important element and the 
major portion of time used in 
filming a picture is taken up by 
the cameraman in lighting his 
sets. While the photographer di- 
rects his assistants, the stars and 
director wait and listen for the 
signal that all is set. And that 
signal is usually of a freakish 
type — anything to be different. 

Karl Struss, cameraman for 
Bing Crosby on “The Star 
Maker,” has an old-fashioned au- 
tomobile horn hooked to the side 
of his camera. When his set is 
lighted, Struss presses the bulb 
and the stars come a’running at 
the sound of the honk. 

Victor Milner, who photograph- 
ed Bob Burns in “Our Leading 
Citizen,” calls them together with 
a miniature siren, Teodor Spark- 
uhl whistles like a siren snd 
there’s no mistaking that signal. 
Charles wang called Bob Yan 
and Paulette s57. 1 in rront of 
his camera with a gadget that 
sounds like a Bronx cheer. But 
we think the prize in originality 
signals goes to George Barnes, 
cameraman who is now working 
with Fay Bainter and Frank 
Craven in “Our Neighhors — the 
Carters.” When Go se has his 
set lighted and wants the stars 
to put away their knitting, he 
plays the opening bars of “The 
“Stars And Stripes Forever” on 
a sweet potato. 


—o— 

Frank Lloyd’s “Rulers of the 
Sea,” starring Douglas Fairbanks 
Jr., Margaret Lockwood and Will 
Fyffe, gaye Paramount studio 
it's most difficult construction 
jobs of the year. The story deals 
with the birth of transatlantic 
steam navigation in 1838 and, 
for the opening of the pictuce, 
two sections of Greenock Harbor, 
in Scotland, were built at Los 
Angeles harbor. They covered a 
water frontage of 600 feet. The 
West India Docks were also dup- 
licated out at the Los Angeles 
port. Some 40 sailing vessels 
were gathered in the harbur 
along with a paddle steamer and 
a full rigged packet of the 1830's, 
The engine room of that first 
steamship, The Dog Star, was 
also built on the Paramount lot. 
A special tank was equipped to 
show sections of the ship in 2 
gale. Out of all that, Mr. Lloyd 
has made another sea thriller; 
and, by the way, will anyone ever 
forget his “Mutiny On The 
Bounty”? 

—0— 

Any movie-goer who goes blase 
at the sight of one of those roar- 
ing screen fist fights, just doesn’t 
know what it's all about. Take it 
from Dave, who has seen em 
mixing, they have to be pretty 
much the McCoy or they'll look 
phony. Furthermore, the actors 
usually get hurt. They don’t get 
mad at one anuther or anything 
like that, but it's just that nobody 
can start slugging and not con- 
nect with a solid haymaker once 
in a while. In “Our Leading Citi- 
zen” you'll see Bob Burns and 


quence almost a week. Now both 
Burns and Bickford know how to 
handle their dukes and, on one 
oceasion, Bickford let loose a hay- 
maker that caught Burns on the 
side of the head. Down he went, 
with Bickford pouncing on top 
with the gentle intent of going 
for his opponent’s eyes. Just then 
an extra broke through the crowd 
and began hitting Bickford. That 
wasn’t in the script at all; the 
guy just furgot the cameras were 
there, it looked so real. And for 
days afterward, both Bickford 
and Burns went around looking 
battered and bruised. 
—o— 

$75,000 worth of champion dogs 
will be seen in a picture called, 
“Death of a Champion.” Stage 7 
over at Paramount had every 
dog-lover on the lot sneaking in 
to take a look when they were 
shooting that part of the story. 
We noticed Lynne Overman in 
the cast, and he seemed to be 
keeping a safe distance between 
him and the huge Great Danes. 
As he put it, he likes dogs, but 
some of ‘em don’t seem to like 
him. 


ANSE SAERALSKI IS BRIDE 
IN CHURCH WEDDING HERE 


Lovely in a full-skirted gown 
of white net fashioned on prin- 
cess lines, Miss Alice Napieral- 
ski was married to Mr. Lucian 
Skonieczny on Saturday after- 
noon, September 3 at the Polish 
National Catholic church of Mil- 
waukee. 

The bride's dress had leg-o'- 
mutton sleeves, a high neckline, 
and a train; a long flowing veil 
fell from a narrow halo which 
was set in her blonde hair. She 
carried a bouquet of white roses, 
larkspur, and gladioli from which 
hung narrow white ribbon stream- 
ers. 

Miss Lorraine Napieralski was 
her cousin’s maid-of-honor. She 
wore a peach gown of lace and 
net, fashioned also on princess 
lines. Her dress had a shirred 
bodice, a sweetheart neckline, and 
puffed sleeves. Two deep peach 
gardenias over which a veil of 
the same color fell nestled in her 
dark hair. She had peach roses 
and white gladioli and larkspur 
in her bouquet. 

Bridesmaids 


at the wedding 
were Miss Florence Napieralski 
and Miss Florence Skonieczny, 
sisters of the bride and groom, 
respectively, and the bride’s cous- 
in, Miss Emily Napieralski. Each 
of the girls wore pink lace and 
net gowns styled on princess 
lines with sweetheart necklines 
and puffed sleeves. They wore 
two pink gardenias with a veil 
on their head. In their arms they 
carried dainty bouquets of pink 
roses aud white larkspur and 
gladioli blossoms, Like the bride 
each of the attendants wore tiny 
gold crosses on her neck. 

Mr. Zygmund Skonieczny was 
his brother’s best man, and ush- 
ers were Mr. Edward Kubiak and 
Mr. Alfonse Zielinski. All of the 
young men wore dark suits, and 
each had a rose in his lapel. 

The bride’s mother, Mrs. Frank 
Napieralski, sr, wore a lovely 
blue gown of lace, and her cor- 
sage was made up of pink roses 
and white larkspur. Mrs. Joseph 


Charles Bickford heaving at each 
other. They worked on that se- 


Skonieczny, the groom's mother, 
wore a gown of pink chiffon. 
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EARS BEIGE 


DE 


BRENDA MARSHALL, newest of Warner Bros. crop of glamor girls, 
who will make her debut as the feminine lead in “Career Man” with 


Joel McCrea ond Jeffrey Lynn, 


looks joyfully forward to what 


promises to be a most exciting screen career. Her costume is a 
collarless reefer of beige tweed, with gored skirt for fullness below 


the waist. the sinol 


zeosted closing is marked with three large 


rs. and—os a good many smart girls are doing this 


8 2nda carries an enveloj 
Gs her coat. Her hat, of beige felt, 
piped in grosgrain ribbon. 


purse made of the same tweed 
h. has on irregular turned-up brim 


In The Social Whirl 


Mrs. Peter Kubiak celebrated 
her birthday on Friday, Septem- 
ber 1. A quiet family supper was 
held, 

—o— 

Mr. Edmund Łukaszewski and 
Miss Virginia Sprague have been 
engaged to be married, it was 
announced here on Saturday. Miss 
Sprague the daughter of Frank 
H. Sprague, North 46th street, 
is a singer who has studied voice 
at the Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music and at Northwestern uni- 
versity in Evanston, She received 
her degree in music from Mil- 
waukee State Teachers’ college. 
At present she is a student at 
Union seminary in New York and 
a soloist at St. Michael’s church, 
New York. Mr. Łukaszewski re- 
ceived his bachelor of science de- 
gree from Milwaukee State 
Teachers’ college and studied at 
the University of Warsaw in 
1936. He will teach music at 
Brodhead, Wisconsin. Mr. Łuka- 
szewski is a member of Beta Phi 
Theta, and his fiancee a member 
of Delta Delta Delta. 


aoe 
Saturday morning, September 
9, at St Mathews Catholic 


church, Miss Anne Yetka will be- 
come the bride of Mr. Frank| 
Krzyzaniak. Both young people 
are members of Echo choir, an 
affiliate of Council Nr. 8 PNA. 


She, too, wore a corsage of roses 
and larkspur. 

Mr. Frank Napieralski, sr., 
gave his daughter's hand in mar- 
riage to the waiting bridegroom, 
and Bishop Francis Bofczak tied 
the marital knot. A typical Pol- 
ish wedding reception for friends | 
and relatives was held at Wawel | 
hall in West Allis. | 

The young couple will make | 


their home at 2318-A South 6th} 
street. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Podol- 
ski of West Allis returned last 
week from a motor trip to the 
east. Mr. Podolski is well known 
in Polish circles here, and is di- 
rector of the Echo choir. 


ee 


Celebrating her birthday here 
on Tuesday, September 5th was 
Miss Emily Zawistowski, South 
13th street. 

ge a 


Well Its The Truth 


There will always be class hat- 
red while one man can say his 
say and then silence the other by 
growling: “The subject is closed.” 

The final proof of manners is 
to praise the voice of your neigh- 
bor’s daughter after you get over 
the nervous breakdown. 


Why does a man hate “inferi- 
or” races, yet not hate monkeys? 
Well, he really knows he is su- 
perior to the monkeys. 


THE WOMAN'S SIDE OF 
HOLLYWOOD 


By Dorothy Sharpe 


Careers for women — whether 


they be starring parts on the 
screen or clerkships in offices — 
today had been vigorously de- 
fended by Madeleine Carroll as 
a reply to a fast-growing move- 
ment to bar married women from 
employment. 

“It is af ridiculous idea that a 
woman must stay at home be- 
cause she is married,” Miss Care 
roll asserted. “If a married wom- 
an can be a successful author, or 
painter, or sculptor, or musician 
— as so many are — nobody ob- 
jects, But let a married woman 
take a job as a secretary, a 
teacher — even a clerk, and she 
suddenly finds herself a storm 
center. 

“There is no question of ‘steal- 
ing’ a job or keeping a man from 
working. You'll usually find that 
the married girl and her husband 
are carefully saving towards the 
time when they can have a home 
and a family, When they reach 
that point, their savings will put 
many men to work in the build- 
ing of that home. If the girl 
chooses to continue working — 
then usually she gives employ- 
ment to someone — maids, gar- 
deners, cooks, some sort of house- 
hold workers — to take care of 
her home for her.” 

Currently working in Para- 
mount's tentatively titled “Are 
Husbands Necessary?” the blonde 
star firmly believes that married 
women should have a chance to 
earn money in any profession 
they may select. 

“If a millionaire has a son,” 
she pointed out, “no one objects 
when the son seeks employment 
even though his father can sup- 
port him. Why should a million- 
aire's daughter or a woman in 
ordinary circumstances be denied 
the same right to earn money?” 

Miss Carroll's present picture 
casts her as-a business woman, 
though an unmarried one. Fred 
MacMurray and Allan Jones also 
are starred in the cast, with 
four-year-old Carolyn Lee, Osa 
Massen and Helen Broderick in 
supporting roles. 

as 


Fashion flash! 


The striking blue straw picture 
hat Madeleine Carroll is wear:ng 
with outfits from her personal 
summer wardrobe is authentic 


Balinese and was given her by 
Doctor George Wincket, who is 
technical advisor on her current 
Paramount film, “Are Husbands 


Necessary?” 


PRICES ARE LOWEST 


15-th Anniversary 


FUR SALE 


Kuderski Fur Shop 


701 W. MITCHELL STREET 


New Sample Coats 


Small Deposit—Balance on Payments 
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The Evolution of World Politics 


We talk about world politics 
today and do not fully realize 
that it had to evolve through a 
process that must be traced as 
far back as the Stone Age. 

As we go back, we begin to 
realize that throughout history 
man has struggled for power up 
to this very day. Realizing this 
we conclude therefore, that hu- 
man nature, after the lapse of 
thousands of years, has changed 
but yery little, and is essentially 
the same as it was in the prim- 
itive age when man fought for 
his existence almost incessantly. 
The only change that had taken 
place was the change with regard 
to the objects it had battled for. 
These aforementioned objects 
changed many times but still hu- 
man. nature has remained the 
same. 

Looking back at world polities? 
beginnings, we know that there 
were no big states at the time, 
no organizations, no great cor- 
porations; as a matter of fact, 
there was nothing resembling the 


present day situation until a 
“hunting economy” came into 
effect. 


Matter of Economy 

But still there existed a differ- 
ent sort of economy even before 
this. -Eyolutionists who admit of 
no Golden Age, and the religion- 
ist who admits there being some 
evolution, both agree that in the 
beginning there must have been 
some sort of appropriation econ- 
omy. 

This appropriation econo my 
consisted in taking things just as 
they were available, This theory 
is so plausible that even scien- 
tists of today have taken it up. 
Appropriation economy had to 
exist. as a natural thing. 

The hunting economy consisted 
in men tackling bigger animals 
than they could handle them- 
selves, In order to cope with this 
situation they had to organize 
and cooperate in bigger groups 
and thus conquer their enemies 
and at the same time provide ror 
their food. In this hunting econo- 
my the object was to create hunt- 
ing preserves. 

Survival of the Fittest 

Then as man went along he 
began to domesticate animals. To 
raise them properly he had to 
look for proper grazing grounds. 
This search was nothing but an- 
other source of strategy of sur- 
vival, even as it is today in other 
matters. Then as man got his 
favorite grazing grounds he be- 
gan to enslave not only the an- 
imals that he had domesticated 
but he went even so far as to en- 
slave his fellow-man. This en- 
slaving of men was the first vic- 
tim in man’s struggle for power. 

In this search for proper graz- 
ing grounds, man’s objects of 
power were: favorite watering 
places and the holding of passes 
to guard these places and past- 
ure lands. In the preceding lines 
it was mentioned that men had 
enslaved men and animals to do 
his own work; this action was 
nothing but the action leading up 
to the making of machines and 
other contrivances serving man’s 
desire of escape from work. 

Ni The Agricultural Stage 

The next stage that man stepp- 
ed into was the so called agri- 
cultural stage. In his tilling of 
the lands on his property he was 
laying the foundations upon 
which rested the dominions of 
antiquity. The key to destiny lay 
in the control of the valleys and 


fertile lands of the river. Here 
the stuff of empire was servile 
man-power; to the victor belonged 
the spoils, and so the imperial 
might of power which came from 
the sweat of slave labor. In this 
stage the incentive and lust for 
power culminated in food the be- 
ginning and end of life itself. 
‘This civilization was called flu- 
vial, because of the river and the 
faint beginnings of waterw: 
Also it is styled a riparian civ 
ization because of the river bank 
settlements. 

Slowly with the rise of Europe, 
as we know it today, power shift- 
ed from the land to the sea. The 
continental trade routes were 
choked up by the inroads of Is- 
lam on the continent, therefore, 
a whole civilization was turned 
westward, and a new World was 
opened up to the nations of East- 
ern Europe. The land bound do- 
minions of past days gave way 
to the trans-oceanie dominions of 
a completely new order. The first 
mentioned, that is, sea power, 
was termed thalassic civilization. 
In this civilization the object of 
Power was mainly the mainten- 
ance of a good navy. And the 
second mentioned stage in this 
Paragraph can be styled as 
Oceanie or pelagic; this meant 
world sea power was stived after 
as was world trade and power on 
the high seas, 

Money Comes Into Being 

In this stage, money supplant- 
ed landed economy. Formerly the 
man who owned land, owned lab- 
or, because the people who were 
serfs went with the land — and 
the Jand was the measure of both 
political and economic power — 
but the dissappearence of this 
landed economy, the capitalist 
was the one who began to get 
the power both economic and pol- 
itical. This stage although it af- 
fected the ideals of-the union of 
man with such force that it de- 
stroyed it temporarily, class 


Just Before the Bridal Scene 


Adele Pearce is readied by Hairdresser Holly Barnes for a wed- 

ding sequence in RKO Radio’s “Full Confession.” Victor McLag- 

len stars in this film, with Sally Eilers, Joseph Calleia and Barry 

Fitzgerald playing important featured roles. Malcolm McTaggart 
is seen as Miss Pearce’s “groom.” 


loyalties arose and economic pow- 
er became the main factor. Al- 
though man retrogressed in social 
organization, he progressed 
other things, thus the situation 
was not so lamentable as it ap- 
peared to be. 


The next stage can be justly 
called the Industrial Revolution 
for it really was a revolution, 
With the discovery of coal and 
iron in England which had 


stores closer to the surface and 
because England possessed a 
damp climate, she, literally, got 
the jump on the other nations 
and through England these two 


in 


its 


It’s Now Doctor Donald Duck 


Donald Duck, Judy Canova, stage and screen comedienne; one of 
Donald's child friends, and the Chinese sage, Prof. Chang Shan Tse. 
«++ (lower scene) Dr. Frank Monaghps presents the honorary degree, 


Walt Disney's Donald Duck took the New York World’s Fair by 
storm where forty-five children of different nationalities, 
dressed in native costumes, greeted him. The day culminated in 
the presentation of an honorary degree of Doctor of International 
Friendship to Donald in Carnivaland, Dr. Frank Monaghan, pro- 
fessor of American History at Yale and director of research at 


the Fair, praised 


Donald for his ability to make people laugh 
in all countries of the world. 


| 


elements became the foundation 
of modern industry. 


The Age of Commerce 

When the commerce age came 
into its own and commerce began 
to spread to all countries even 
out of Europe, and eventually, 
lands were the stakes in the bat- 
tles of nations. Established col- 
onies along with the discovery of 
new trade routes and new lands 
provided raw materials, markets, 
company monopolies all around 
the earth. These items of conten- 
tion ushered in a different age 
with the grind of nation against 
nation on so great a scale of con- 
tention. 


With the expansion from the 
borders of Europe, born ôf what 
is called nationalism, blocked for- 
ever the occurence of dreams of 
universal domination by any one 
country, nation or combination of 
countries. This scheme of inter- 
national building up and inter- 
locking world of states extended 
too far to fall under the sway of 
any single man or people. 


Financial Diplomacy 

Financial Diplomacy then 
stepped in, following this hege- 
mony of horse power, mass pro- 
duction, — caused by the discov- 
ery of new materials and metals 
and the industrial revolution — 
and credit economy, after trade 
wars flared up amid the prevail- 
ing dynastic classes; more and 
more the diplomats played for 
the stakes of growing dynastic 
classes, empires and of commerce. 
Finally business obtruded itself 
into the circle of high politics, 
and ever since business has been 
always connected with politics of 
any kind; for polities and eco- 
nomics -are ruled by the same 
group. 

Ultimately after a short strug- 
gle during the contemporary pe- 
riod of chemical farming, artifi- 
cial agriculture and the like, in- 
ventions and discoveries of new 
metals; they all conquered and 
machine power became the source 
of international supremacy. 


B. H. 
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SCIENTIFIC RECLUSE IN 
NIGHTGAP LEAVES $2,000 
. TO SAVAGE TRIBES 


Snodland, Eng. — Ernest Rob- 
ins of Snodland learned that he 
and his wife are heirs to the 
estate of his brother, a scientific 
recluse who always wore a night- 
cap. But they do not know how 
much they will inherit. 

They last saw Ernest's brother 
25 years ago. 

The recluse, Herbert George 
Robins, owned the most remark- 
able private game reserve in 
Africa. It extends for 70 miles. 
In his will It is given to the gov- 
ernment of Southern Rhodesia as 
a sanctuary for wild game, and 
there are also bequests of £400 
($2,000) to African natives. 

The rest goes to Mr. and Mrs. 
Emest Robins. 

Ernest Robins, a retired insur- 
ance official, sat in his cozy site 
ting-room and told of his broth- 
er's strange life at Wankie, 
Southern Rhodesia — “a kind of 
life that makes no appeal to me.” 

He said: “I called my brother 
‘Shocker, because of his long 
beard. It reached almost to his 
waist. 

“He was rather proud of the 
name. He liked to be different 
from other people. 

“In Rhodesia he went about 
surrounded by fierce Great 
Danes.” 

Then Mr. Robins pointed to 
pictures covering the sitting- 
room wall. “They are all of my 
brother,” he said. “That one 
shows him with three lions: he 
shot in a day. 

“When he was a boy at Mar- 
gate, he wanted to go to sea, but 
my mother was afraid he might 
be drowned. - 

“When he was about 19 he 
went to Australia, and from 
there to Africa, where he began 
prospecting for tin. He only 
came home two or three times. 

“My brother was 73 when he 
died. He was a fellow of several 
learned societies.” 
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THIS MINUTE 


In the 60 seconds now passing, 
$20,900. worth of materials is 
moving on to America’s auto as- 
sembry lines. 

In a minute, the U.S. manufae- 
tures *neee dozen men’s garters, 
10 dozen holder-uppers for wom- 

Next time you fume because 
you have to mow the lawn, re- 
member—that every minute of 
every hour two lawn mowers are 
made in America. 

Italy has a new process for 
making wool out of milk. They're 
now producing 30 pounds of wool 
a minute that strange way (with 
chemicals). 

The Dominion of Canada dis- 
tributes little salmon and trout- 
fingerlings for fish propagation 
in the maritime provinces and 
Birtish Columbia. Sixty such fish 
a minute! 

Chile's production of copper 
ore is the world’s second largest. 
One thousand seven hundred 
pounds of it "each minute. 

Great Britain makes 40,000 
pounds of chalk every 60 seconds, 

France’s largest export item is 
manufactured drugs and chem- 
icals. La Belle ships out $150 
worth of such products every 
time a minute goes by, 


